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PAiscellanies. 


From D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 


EARLY PRINTING. 


There iseome probability that this art originated in China, 
where it was ben md before it ae ean in Europe. 
Some og traveller might have imported the hint.— 
That the Romans did not practise the art of printing, can- 
not but excite our astonishment, since they really possessed 
the art, and may be said to have enjoyed it, unconscious of 
their rich possession. I have seen vated stereotypes, or 
printing immovable types with which they stamped their 
pottery. How, in daily practising theeart, though confined 
to thiz object, it did not dccur to so ingenious a people to 

rint their literary works, is not easily to be accounted for. 

id wise and grave senate dread those inconveniences 
which attend its indiscriminate use? Or perhaps they did 
not care to deprive so large a body as their scribes of their 
business. Not a hint of the art itself appears in their writ- 


in 

When first the art of printing was discovered, they only 
made use of one side of a leaf; they had not yet found out 
the expedient of impressing the other. Specimens of these 
early printed books are in his Majesty’s and Lord Spencer’s 
libraries. Afterwards they thought of pasting the blank 
sides, which made them appear like one leaf. Their blocks 
were made of soft woods, and their letters were carved ; but 
frequently breaking, the expense and trouble of carving and 
gluing new letters sugge8ted,our moveable types, which 

produced kn almost miraculous celerity in this art— 
Our modern stereotype consists of entire pages in solid 
blocks of metal, and, not being liable to break ‘ike the soft 
wood at first used, 1s profitably employed for works which 
require to be perpetually reprinted. Printing in carved 
blocks of wood must have greatly retarded the | ag of 
universal knowledge: for one set of types could have pro- 
duced only one work, whereas it now serves fur hundreds. 

When their editions were intended to be curious, they 
omitted to print the first letter of a chapter, for which the 
left a blank space, that it might be painted or illuminated, 
to the fancy of the purchaser. Several ancient volumes o 
these early times have been found, where these letters are 
wanting, as they neglected to have them printed. 

The initial carved letter, which is generally a fine wood 
cut, among our printed books, is evidently a remains or imi- 
tation of these ornaments. Among the very earliest books 
printed, which were religious, “The Poor Man’s Bible,” has 
wooden cuts in a coarse style, without the least rag ees | 
or crossing of strokes, and these they inelegantly daube 
over with colors, which they termed illuminating, and sold 
ata cheap rate to those who could not afford to purchase 
costly missals, elegantly written and painted on vellum.— 
Specimens of these rude efforts of illuminated prints may 
be seen in Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers. The Bodleian 
library possesses the originais. 

In the productions of early pointing may be distinguished 
the various splendid editions they made of Primers, or Pray- 
er-books. They were embellished with cuts finished ina 
most elegant taste ; many of them wese ludicrous, and sev- 
eral were obscene. In one of them an angel is represented 
crowning the Virgin Mary, and God the Father himself as- 
sisting at the ceremony. Sometimes St. Michael is over- 
coming Satan; and sometimes St. Antony is attacked by 
various devils of most clumsy forms—not of the grotesque 
and limber family of Callot! 

Printing was gradually practi#ed throughout ~_ from 
the year 1440 to 1500. Caxton and his successor Wynkyn 
de Worde, were our own earliest printers. Caxton was a 
wealthy merchant, who in 1464, being sent by Edward IV. 
to negotiate a commercial treaty with the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, to his country with this invaluable art. Not- 
withing his mercantile habits, he possessed a literary 
taste, his first work was a translation from a French his- 
torical miscellany. 

The tradition of the Devil and Dr. Faustus was derived 
from the odd circumstance in which the Bibles of the first 
printer, Fust, appeared to the world. When he had discov- 











, ered this new art, and printed off a considerable number of 


copies of the bible, to imitate those which were commonly 
sold in MS. he undertook the sale of them at Paris. It was 
his interest to conceal this discovery, and to of his 
rinted copies for MSS. But as he was erfabled to sell his 
ibles at sixty crowns, while the other scribes demanded five 
hundred, this raised universal astonishment; and still more 
when he produced copies as fast as they were wanted, and 
even lowered *his so The uniformity of the copies in- 
creased wonder. Informations were given in to the i 
trates against him as a magician ; and in ssasthing his loag- 


, | ings, a great number of copies were found. The red ink, 


and Fust’s red ink is Tr brilliant, which embellished 
his copies was said to be his blood; and it was solemnly ad- 
judged that he was in league with the devil. Fust was at 
length obliged, to save himself from a bonfire, to reveal his 
art to the Parliament of Paris, who discharged him from all 
| prosecution in consideration of this useful invention. 

When the art of printing was established, it became the 
glory of the learned to be correctors of the press to eminent 
printers. Physicians, lawyers, and bishops themselves, oc- 
cupied this department. The printers then added frequently 
to their names those of the correctors of the press; and 
editions were then valued according to the abilities of the 
corrector. 

The prices of books.in these times were considered as an 
object worthy of the animadversions of the highest powef. 
This anxiety in favor of the studious, appears from a privi- 
lege of Pope Leo X, to Aldus Manutius for printing Varro, 
dated 1553, signed Cardinal Bembo. Aldus is exhorted to 
put a moderate price on the work, lest the Pope should with- 
draw the privilege, and accord it to others. ‘ 

Robert Stephens, one of the early printers, surpassed in 
correctness those who exercised the same profession. It is 
said that to render his editions immaculate, he hung up the 
proots in public places, and tesserae recompensed those 
who were so fortunate as to detect any errata, 

Plantin, ha learned man, is more famous as a printer. 
His printing-office claims our admiration : it was one of the 
wonders of Europe. This grand building was the chief or- 
nament of the city of Antwerp. Magnificent in its struc- 
ture, it presented to the spectator a countless number of 
pfesses, characters of all figures and all sizes, matrixes to 
cast letters, and all other printing materials ; which Baillet 
assures us amounted to immense sums. 

In Italy, the three Manutii were more solicitous of cor- 
rections and illustrations than of the beauty of their printing. 
It was the character of the scholar, not of the printer, of 
which they were ambitious. 

If is much to be regretted that our publishers are not lit- 
erary men. Among the learned printers formerly, a book 
was valued because it came from the presses of an Aldus or 
a Stephens; and even in our time the names of Bowyer and 
Dodsley sanctioned a work. Pelisson in his history of the 
French Academy tells us that Camusat was eelected as their 
bookseller, from his reputation for publishing only valuable 
works. “He was a man of some literature and good sense, 
and rarely printed an indifferent work ; when we were young 


—— 


I recollect that we always made it a rule to purchase his 
publications. His name was a test of the goodies of the 
work.” A publisher of this character would be of the gyeat- 


est utility to the literary world; at home he wouldgnduce a 


number of ingenious men to become authors, for it would be 
honorable to be inacribed in his ¢atalogue ; and it would be 


a direction for the continental reader. 

So valuable an union of learning and printing did not, un- 
fortunately, last. The printers of the seventeenth century 
became less charmed with glory than with gain. Their cbr- 
rectors and their letters, evinced as little delicacy of choice. 

The invention of what is now called the Jtalic letter in 


. —<—<————____ 
wreath was the production of nature, and which the work of 
art. The sagacious Solémon seemed perplexed; yet to he 
vanquished, though in a trifle, bya tri woman, irritated 
his pride. The son of David, he who written treatises 
jon the vegetable roductions “ from the cedar to the hyssop,” 
|to acknowledge himself out-witted by a woman, with shre 
of paper and glazed paintings! The honor of the monarch’s 
reputation for divine sagacity seemed diminished, and the 
whole Jewish court looked solemn and melancholy, At 
length, an expedient presented itself to the king; and it must 
be confessed worthy of the naturalist. Observing a cluster 
of bees hovering about a window, he com d that it 
should be eqeend : it was opened ; the bees rushed info the 
ceurt, and alighted immediately on one of the wre: while 
not a single one fixed on the other. The baffled Sheba had 
one more reason to be astonished at the wisdom of Solomon. 

This would make’ a pretty poetical tale. It would yield 
an elegant description, anda pleasing moral; that the bee 
only rests on the natural beauties, and never fixes on the 
painted flowers, however inimitably the colors may be laid 
on. Applied to the ladies, this would gige it pungency. In 
the “Practical Education,” of the E orths, the reader 
will find a very ingenious conversation of the children about 
this story. @ ; 








From the Same. 


MASTERY IMITATORS. 


There have been found occasionally some artists who could 
so perfectly imitate the spirit, the taste, the , ahd 
the peculiarities of ee mas that they have not unfre- 
quently deceived most skilful connoisseurs... Michael 
Angelo sculptured a sleeping Cupid, of which, having 
ioaie off an arm, he buried the statue Ina where he 
knew it would soon be found. The critics were never tired 
of admiring it, as one of the most precious relies of aan: 
It | tld to aed fee of St. George, to whom Michael 
Angelo discovered the whole mystery, by joining to the 
pid the arm which he had resume R s “sf 

An anecdote of Peter Mignard is more lar. This 
great artist painted a Magdalen on a canvass uted at 
Rome. A broker, in concert with Mignard, went to the 
Chevalier de Clairville, and told him as a secret that he was 
to receive from Italy a Mi en of Guido, and tis r- 
piece. The chevalier caught the bait, begged the nee, 
and purchased the — at a very high price. 

He was informed he had been imposed upon, and that the 
Magdalen was painted ee. Mignard himself caused 
the alarm —- the amateur would not believe 
it; all the ure agreed it was a Guido, and the fa- 
mous Le Brun corroborated this opinion. 

The chevalier came to +—“ Some persons assure 
me that my Magdalen is work !”—“ Mine! they do me 
great honor. I am sure te Brun is not of this opinion.”— 
“Le Brun swears it can be no other than a Guido, You 
shall dine with me, and meet severel of the first conndis- 
seurs.” 

On the day of meeting, the picture was again more close- 
ly inspected. Mignard hinted his doubts w r the piece 
was the work of that great master; he insinuated that it was 





printing, was made by Aldus Manutius, to whony learning 
owes much. He observed the many inconveniences result-| 
ing from the vast number of abbreviations, which were then 
so frequent among the printers, that‘s book was difficult to 
understand; a treatise was actually written on the art of) 
reading a printed book, and this addressed to the learned! 
He contrived an expedient, by whicy thege abbreviatjons, 
might be entirely got rid of, and yet books suffer little in- 
crease in bulk. his he effected by introducing what is now 
called Italic letter, though.it formerly was distinguished by 
the name of the inventor, hence called the dine. 








From the Same. 
SOLOMON AND SHEBA. 


A Rabbin once told me of an 5 mm invention, which 
in the Talmud is attributed to Solomon; and this story 
shows that there are some pleasing tales in that immense 
compilation, ep 

e power of the monarch had spread his wisdom to the 
remotest of the known world. Queen Sheba, attracted 
by the jor of his reputation, visited this poetical king 
at his own court; there, one day to exercise the sagacity of 
the monarch, Sheba presented herself at the foot of the) 
throne; in each hand she held a wreath; the one was com, 
posed of natural, and the other of artificial flowers. Art, in 
the labor of the mimetic wreath, had exquisitely emulated 
the lively hues of nature ; so that at the distance it was held 


by the for the inspection of the king, it was deemed 
isnpossible for him to decide, as her question imported, which 








possible to be deceived ; and added, that if it was Guido's, 
he did not think it in his best manner. “It is a Guido, sir, 
and in his very best manner,” replied Le Brun with warmth; 
and all the critics were unanimous. Mignard then spoke in 
a firm tone of voice: “ And I, gentlemen, will wager three 
hundred louis, that it is not a.Guido.” The dispute now be- 
came violent: Le Brun was desirous of accepting the wager. 
In a word, the affair became such that it could add nothing 
‘more to the glory of Mignard. “No, sir,” replied the latter, 
“J am too honest to bet when I am certain to wim, Mon- 
sieur Le Chevalier, thig piece cost you two thousand crowns: 
the money must be returned,—the painting is mine.” Le 
| Brun would not believe it. “The proof,” Mignard continued, 
\“is easy. On this canvass, which is a Roman one, was the 
portrait of a cardinal ; I will show you his cap.”—The che- 
valier did not know which of the rival artists to credit-— 
The proposition — a — = paid Oe sey 
shall repair it,” said Mignard. He took a pencil dipped in 
oil, and rubbing the hair of the Magdalen, discovered the 
cap of the cardinal.—The honor of the ingenious painter 
\could no longer be disputed ; Le Brun vexed, sarcastically 
|exclaimed, “ Always paint Guido, but never Mignard.” 

| There is a collection of engravings by that ingenious ar- 
tist Bernard Picart, which has been published under the title 
‘of The Innocent . Picart had long been vexed at 
ithe taste of the day, which ran wholly in favor of antiquity, 
and no one would look at, mach less admire, & rm mas- 
ter. He published a pretended collection, or a set of prints 
from the designs of the great painters ; in which he imitated 
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the etchings and 
much were these 








engravings of the 

cleared ag the works of Guido,|| flame, whic indeed, the air-pump had already shown: but 
Rembrandt, and rs. ‘Having had his joke, they were/\also as a consti rt of the inflammation, and without 
published under the title of s Innocens. The con-|| which a body very inflammable in all its parts, can- 
noisseurs, however, are strangely divided in their opinion of| not however burn but in its superficies, which alone is in 
the merit of this collection, Givin, classes these “ Innocent! contact with the ambient air. 

Impostors,” among the most entertaining of his works, and| 

is delighted by the happiness with which he has outdone in|) 
their own excellences the artists whorn he copied; but Strutt, | 
too grave to admit of jokes that twitch the connoisseurs, de- | 
clares that they could never have deccived an experienced | 
judge and reprobates such kinds of ingenuity, played off at | 
the cost of the venerable brotherheod of the cognoscenti! || 

The same thing was, however, done by Goltzius, who be-) ; 
ing disgusted at the preference given to the works of Albert| F ‘= liquid air! 
Durer, Lucas of, Leyden, and others of thag school; and hav-|| ; It enaea and ane a flower = liqui ar. 
ing attempted to introduce a better taste, which was not im-'| Voiture, in addressing Cardinal Richelieu, says,—How 
mediately relished, he published what was afterwasds called || much more affecting is it to hear one’s praises from the mouth 
his master-pieces. These are six prints in the style of these | of the people, than from that of the poets. 
masters, merely to prove that Goltzius could imitate their|) Cervantes, with an elevation of sentiment, observes that 
works, if he thought proper. One of these, the Circumcis-| one of the greatest advantages which princes possess above 
ion, he had painted on soiled paper, to give it the brown| other men, is that of being attended by servants as great as 
tint of antiquity, and carefully smoked it, by which means it| themselves, a 
was gold as a curious performance, and deceived some of the|| Seneca, amongst man strained sentiments, and trivial 
iost*capital connoisseurs of the day, one of whom, bought! points, has frequently a mapPy thought. As this on anger: 
it as one of the finest engravings of Albert Durer. Even) “I wish that the ferocity of this passion could be spent at 
Strutt, acknowledges the merit of Goltzius’s master-pieces.| ite tirst appearance, so that it might “injure but once : as in 

To these instances of attista, J will add others of cele-| the case of the bees, whose sting 1s destroyed for ever at the 
brated authors. Muretus, rendered Joseph Scaliger, a great} first puncture it occasions.” ; 
stickler for the ancients, highly ridiculous, by an artifice|) Menage has these two terse and pointed lines on the por- 
which he practised, He sent some verses which he pretend-| trait of a lady— 
ed were copied from an old manuscript. The verses were In this portrait, my fair, thy resemblance I see; 
excellent, and Scadjiger was credulous. After having read An insensible charmer it is—just like thee! 
them, he exclaimed they were admirable, and affirmed that|) 4 Prench poet has admirably expressed the instantaneous 
they were written by an old comic poet, aoe He quoted sympathy of two lovers. A princess is relating to her con/i- 
them, in his commentary on Varro de Re RM@tica, as one of ‘dante, the birth of her passion : 
the most precious fragments of antiquity. It was then, Soon ie the youthfel heart & . ed: 
when he had fixed his foot firmly@in the trap, that Muretus aged camer yong +6 ae gline e 
: . e saw, and loved me—him I saw, and loved. 
informed the world of the little dependence to be placed on ? : , a 
the critical sagacity of one so prejudiced in favor of the an- Calderon is more extravagant still ; he says én a similar 
cients, and who considered his judgment as infallible. | eoeamen— . 

The Abbe Regnier Desmarais, having written an ode, or,| ‘1 saw and I loved her so nearly together, that I do not know 
as the Italians call it, Canzone, sent it to the Abbe Strbzzi,| if I saw her before I loved her, or loved her before I saw her.” 
at Florence, who used it to impose on three or four acade-| An old French poet, Pichou, in his imitation of Bonarelli’s 
micians of Della Crusca, He gave out that Leo Allatius,|| FijJi de Sciro, has this ingenious thought. A nymph is dis- 
Librarian of the Vatican, in exatmining carefully the manu-| covered by her lover, fainting, under an umbrageous oak— 
script of Petrarch preserved there, had found two pages||the conflict of beauty and horror is described by*a pretty 
slightly glued, which having separated, he had discovered |conceit— 
thivode. The fact was not, at first, easily credited ; but af-)) 
terwards, the similarity of style and manner, rendered it 


highly probable. When Strozzi undeceived the public, it It was said of an exquisite portrait, that to judge by the 


eccdiillesaicteur! ef lus inavoeter in the academy, 02 on eye it did not want speech ; for this only could be detected 
‘ by the ear. 


Froin the Same. Perrault has very poetically informed us, that the ancien 
PERPETUAL LAMPS OF THE ANCIENTS. | were ignorant of the circulation of the blood— ’ 
No. 379, of the Spectator, relates an anecdote of one hav- Unknown to them what devious course maintains 
| 





Fromt me. ° 
SOME INGENIOUS. THOUGHTS. 

A Greek poet wrote this inscription for a statue of Niobe: 
The Gods, from living, tarned me to stone ;¢ 
Praxiteles, from stone, restored me to life. 

P. Commire, a pleasing writer of Latin verse, says of the 

ght of a butterfly, 








If Love were dying, we should think him here! 


If Death could love, he would be pictured thus! ° 





ing opened the sepulchre of the famous Rosicrucius. There ‘The live meander flowing in their veins. 
he discovered a Jamp burning, which a statue of clock-work|| An Italian poet makes a lover, who has survived his mis- 
struck into pieces, Hence the disciples of the visionary || tress, thus sweetly express himself— 

said, that he made use of this method to show “that he had , Much I deplore her death, and much my life. 


re-invented the ever-burning lamps of the ancients,” I ; 
t hagibeen usual for poets to say, that rivers flow to con- 
writers have made mention of these wonderful . ’ “age ' 
ones star saneess 46 aa00 © an A ai paras ~ vey their tributary streams to the sea. This figure, being a 
tls PP. B ’ y mark of subjection, proved offensive to the patriotic T'asso ; 


the neture of these flames. : : : ‘ 
It has happened frequently, that inquisitive men, examin- —— said of the river Po, because of its 


ing with a flambeau, ancient sepulchres which had been just : R : ‘ 
opened, the fat and gross vapors, engendered by the corrup-|| + See rapid Po, to Ocean’s empire bring — ; 
tion of dead bodies, kindled as the flambeau approached A war, and not a tribute, from his spring! 
them, to the great astonishment of the spectators, who fre- 
pesty eried out a miracle! This sudden inflammation, al- 
ough very natural, has given room to believe that these 
flames proceeded from 





From Garden's Revolutionary Anecdotes. 
LYDIA DARRAH. 
erpetual lamps, which some have 
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rious masters, and|| was not — necessary as a medium to the existence of the | hazards, to oo General Wasminerom of his danger — 
usba: 


Telling her nd at early dawn, that was 

for domestic purposes; and that she should go to Frankford 
to obtain it, she repaired to Head Quarters, got across to 
General Home, and obtained permission to pass the British 
lines. Leaving her bag at the mill, Lydia now pressed fur- 
ward towards the American army, and meeting Captain Al- 
len M’Lean, an officer,from his superior intelligence and ac- 
tivity, selected by General Washington to gain intelligence, 
discovered to him the important secret, obtaining his promisg 
not to jeopardize her safety by telling from whom he had 
obtained it. Captain M’Lean, with all speed informed the 
|Commander-in-chief of his danger, who, of course, took 
every necessary step to baffle the contemplated enterprize, 
and to show the enemy that he was prepared to receive 
them. Lydia returned home with the flour, secretly watched + 
the movements of the British army, and saw them depart.— 
Her anxiety during their absence: was excéssive, nor was it 
\lessened when on their return, the Adjutant General sum- 
moning her to his apartment and locking the door with an 
air of mystery, demanded, “ whether any of the family were 
up on the night that he had received company at her house?” 
She told him, that without an exception, they had all retired 
at eight o’clock. “You, I know Lydia, were asleep, for I 
knocked at your door three times before you heard me, yet 
although I am at a loss to conceive who gave the information 
of our intended attack, to General Washington, it is certain 
that we were betrayed. For, on arriving near his ef®amp- 
ment, we found his cannon mounted—his troops under arms, 
and at every point so perfectly prepared to receive us, that 
we were compelled, like fools, to make a retrograde move- 
ment, without inflicting on our enemy any manner of injury 
whatsoever.” 











, CONSTANCY. 


“You will receive my young friend, Emily.” 

| “Do not, my dear uncle, insist upon it; Tom not equal to 
‘the effort.” 

“ But Emily, my love, remember your promise. The three 
years are expired. You have no season to expect ever.again 
to haar from Henry.” ~ hen . 

“ Spare me—spare me,”—cried the poor girl—and she 
covered her face and wept. 

“ Now Emily,”—Mr Cochrane spoke in a very soft, coax- 
ing tone—* now Emily, my own girl, you know I have been 
very indulgent ; 1 have allowed you three long years to wait 
for Henry. 

“] know it uncle ;—I know you have been very, very kind ; 
—and if you will give me one year longer,”— 

“Impossible Emily,—your health will be destroyed by 
these alternations of hope and fear. [ cannot, [ ought not to 
indulge in you this excess of feeling. Now Emily, I must 
insist on the fulfilment of your promise.” 

Emily continued to weep. 

Mr Cochrane waited very composedly, for he was a patient 
man,—for the grief of his niece to subside. Then he again 
urged her to forget the past, to remember the duties she 
owed the living,—the prospects of rational happiness and 
usefulness, which a union with the excellent young man, 
who had offered her his hand would insure—and all other 
prudent considerations which a good guardian or wise man 
would be apt to mention. 

Emily only replied by soliciting one year more for retire- 
ment: she did not say she hoped that year would release 
her from afl earthly promises ; her pale cheek said it. 

“ But you must consent to see my friend, Emily; and if’ 
I allow you another year, you must not either sit moping 
in your chamber, or gorambling about the beach all alone, 
like a forsaken damsel. You must promise me to join our 
parlor circle, and endeavor to become accustomed to the so- 
ciety and attentions 6f my friend.” 

ily shook her head,— and her quivering lip, too plainly 





The superior officers of the British army, were accustomed | told how hard was the struggle to restrain her tears. 
thought were plac@d in the tombs of the ancients, and which, | to hold their consultations on all subjects of importance at 


“I admire constancy in a woman,” said Mr Cochrane 


they said, were extinguished at the moment that these tombs || the house of William and* Lydia Darrah, members of warmly. “It is the pledge of all we hold dear on earth— 


opened, and were penetrated by the exterior air. Society of Friends, immediately opposite to the quarters o 


Without constancy in the female heart, there could be no 


The accounts of the perpetual lamps which ancient wri-||the Commander-in-chief, in Second-Street. It was in De-|\such place as home—no domestic ties, no rest on earth, and 
ters give, has occasioned several ingenious men to search|) cenrber, in the year tM&t they occupied the city, that the Ad-|/I might add no hope of heaven ; for it is the cultivation of 
after their composition. Licetus, who possessed more eru-|jutant General of the army desired Lydia to have an apart-| the chaste, kind, and generous affections of the human heart, 
dition than love of truth, has given two receipts for making} ment prepared for the reception of himself and friends, and|| which gost prepares man to believe the word of God, and 
this eternal fire, by a preparation of certain minerals. An||to order her family early to bed: adding, when ready to de-| obey the preceygs of his divine laws. I admire the constan- 
opinion in vogue amongst those whw are pleased with the|| part, notice shall be given to you to let us out, and to extin-||cy you have shown, Emily—but now, there are other du- 


wonderful, or who only examine things superficially. More}! guish the fire and candles. 


he manner of delivering this|! ties."— 
credible writers maintain, that it is possible to make lamps| order, especially that part of it which commanded the early 


“Why should I undertake duties, when I feel not 


perpetually burning, and an oil at once inflammable and in-|| retirement of her family, strongly excited Lydia’s curiosity,|! discharge them ?—let me continue to be constant.” 
e; 


consumab 


but Boyle, assisted by several experiments|| and determined her, if possible, to discover the mystery of 
made on the air-pump, found that these lights, which have||their meeting. Approaching without shoes, the room in|jand grief is wasting your life. 


“ No Emily—your example will answer no goed purpose, 
I have known cases where I 





been viewed in opening tombs, proceeded from the collision|| which the conference was held, and placing her ear to the|/thought this perseverence had a salutary effect on society, 
of fresh air. This reasonable observation conciliates all,||key-hole, ‘she heard the order read for the troops to quit the} and therefore justified the lady in living a martyr to her feel- 


and does not compel us to deny the accounts. 








city on the night of the fourth, to attack the American army || ings. 


I reccollect hearing the case of a Miss S., of H—— 


The story of the lamp of Rosicrucius, even if it ever had||encamped at White Marsh. Returning immediately to her||She was engaged to be married, everything was prepared, 
the slightest foundation, only owes its origin to the spirit of|/room, she laid herself down, but ina little while, a loud| the day was fixed, and only wanted one week of the time, 


party, which at the time would have persuaded the world,|| knocking at the door, which for some time she pretended|| when her betrothed married another. 


She retired imme- 


that Rosicrucius had at least discovered something ; but there || not to hear, proclaimed the intention of the party to retire.|| diately to a small house, of which she was owner, and there 


is nothing certain in this amusing invention. 

The reason adduced by Marville is satisfactory for his day;||sleep; the agitation of her mind precluded the possibility o 
and for the opening of sepulchres with flambeaux. But it|!enjoying it. She thought = of the dangers that threat 
was reserved for the modern discoveries made in natural||ened the lives of thousands o 


Having let them out, she again sought her bed, but not to|| passed her whole life, in seclusion ; and a long life it was. I 


f|| think she was over seventy when she died.” 
-} ind why was she to be justified in retiring from her du- 


her countrymen, and believ-|| ties 2 




















philosophy, as well as those in chemistry, to prove that air 


ing it to be in her power to avert the evil, determined at all 





“ Because it kept the crime of the perjured man, who had 
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® with a graciousness which doubled the value of the favor, 





* mor because they had no share in the victory of Jena, and 









; his faith to her, more striki before the public, and 

pencares aMslied down on ‘hia head, probably’ de- 

other men from trifling with their en ments. 

Such a mo’ vapreint is far better than the fear of the law 
and damages, for a breach of promise.” 

“ Did he prosper ?” - 

“No, no—he could not be said to be a fortunate man, for 
he had a very miserable family of children—all nearly idiots. 
But then, he married his cousin ; and whether the incapacity 
of his children arose from his infringement of the natural or 
moral laws of God, nowne can tell. He was, himself, a man 
of superior powers of mind.”— 

The conversation was interrupted by a domestic.—The 
qeeteuee was waiting. Emily rose to retire. 

Now Emily, my love, stay—stay at least, and see him.” 

She turned to answer, to refuse—and Henry was before 
her !—Ladies’ Mag. 


THE PRINCESS OF HATZFIELD. 





Me 
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dred elephants to every toman, or ten thousand of his caval- 


ry. 

These huge and powerful animals, were trained to the 
dreadful business of war, and seemed to acquire a pleasure 
in aiding the wishes of their masters.—They were covered 
with armor formed of plates of steel joined together by 
chains, so as especially to defend the trunk, head, and infe- 
rior parts of the body. On the backs of these animals, wood- 
en towers filled with archers, were secured, who poured 
down their missiles upon the infantry, being almost out of 
danger themselves, as the elephants were protected by their 
dense skins and superadded armor, and by their formidable 
trunks, wielded with death-dealing force, against the assail- 
ants. 

Can any thing be conceived more dreadful than a field of 
battle covered by several hundred thousand combatants 
armed solely with swords, spears, axes, and missile wea- 
pons, while a host of elephants are rushing upon their ranks ? 
At their irresistible onset, thousands are dashed to the earth, 





‘Inthe year 1806, a strong sensation was caused by the 
affair of the Princess of Hatzfield, in which it must be al- 
lowed that Napoleon behaved with the most creditable gen- 
erosity. It appears, that, after the Emperor had effected his 








and trampled under foot— a blow with the trunk sends the 
(stunned horseman to the earth—a thrust with the tusks hurls 
the terrified steed among his comrades, while the huge beast, 
| urging forward his enormous weight, strews the ground with 


triumphs in Portugal, and after the King and Queen of Prus-| horrible carnage. Still he is under the governance of the ri- 


sia withdrew from Berlin, the Prince of Hatzfield remained 


in that city, and acted in some respects, as a spy on the| 
He had the folly to put a letter into the Ber-| 


French army. 


der who sits upon his neck, and his work of destruction is 
| systematically pursued, But his trunk is thrown aloft, his 
— erected, his mouth expanded, and a protracted, shrill and 


lin post, for the King of Prussia, giving his majesty a full ‘steed scream uttered: the spear of a horseman has en- 


count of all that was passing at that city, the movements of 


the French, their number, their sentiments, with other par-|| 


ticulars. The letter was intercepted: it was placed into the 
hands of Napoleon, who on perusing it, flew into one of his 
“ glogous fits” of passion, as Madame Junot calls them, and 
directed a military commission forthwith to sit and investi- 
gate the condugt of the Prince. The Princess, hearing the 
news, and remembering that Duroc had great influence with 
Buonaparte, sought him every where. When at last she 
found him, he offered his best advice, and he recommended 
her to see the Emperor on the same day. “ You shall see the 
Emptror,” sfid Duroc, “rely upon me.” We continue the) 
narrative from Mad. Junot’s Memoirs. “The Emperor had} 
been to a grand review of his guards ; they were out of hu- 





the Emperor, unwilling to give them the least pain, had been 
to visit them: this caused his absence from Berlin. On his 
return he was surprised to find Duroc waiting for him with 
an air of great impatience. Duroc was ak interested by 
the despair of the Princesg of Hatzfield; since his interview 
with her, he had seen two of her husband’s judges, and had 
learnt that there was no hope for him. He requested an im- 
mediate audience with the Emperor, and followed him into 
his closet. “ You are come to tell me that the town of Berlin 
is in revolt: is it notso? Lam not surprised, but they will 
have a terrible example to-morrow to cur@them of the mania 
of revolting.” Duroc saw that the Prince of Hatzfield was 
in the worst case possible. He was convinced that the only 
successful advocate in his behalf would be the princess her- 
self; he obtained permission to introduce her, and went to 
fetch her. The unfortunate wife, on being brought into the 
presence of the man who could kill or spare her husband, 
had only. power to throw herself at Napoleon’s feet.— 
He raised her immediately, and spoke to her with the ut- 
most kindness. Madame de Hatzfield sobbed convulsively 
and could only repeat, as it were, mechanically, “ Ah, sire, 
my husband is innocent.” The Emperor made no answer, 
but went to his escrutoire, and, taking from it the Prince’s 
letter, held it towards his wife in si’>nce. She looked at the 
unfortunate paper, then ®urst into tears, and striking her 
forehead with her clasped hands, exclaimed in consternation 
“Oh! yes, it is his writing!” The Emperor was affected, it 
bpears, by the frankness which in the hour of peril acknow- 
ledged the whole truth to him; thus leaving him all the 
merit of the affair. He would not refuse it, but, advancing 
to.the Princess, put the fatal letter into her hands, saying, 


“Make what use you please of this paper, which is the only 
evidence against your husband; when it no longer exists, I 
shall have no power to condemn him;” and he pointed to the 
fire which was blazing in the chimney. The letter was burnt 
und its flames was a. bonfire of rejoicing for the deliverance 
of the prince. I know not whether he continued grateful, 
but I hope so for the sake of humanity. I have since learnt 
from D how much the Emperor was affected by the can- 
dor of the Princess of Hatzfield. Her profound grief in 
trusting entirely to his mercy had penetrated to his beart.— 
He had feelings of humanity and affection, whatever may be 


said tothe contrary, and stronger, perhaps, than may be be- 
lieved.” 





_ War Evresanrs.—The number of Elephants employed 
in the arnifes of the Mogul sovereigns appears almost in- 


credihle, whe > recollec i j essary || : . 
bs y When we recollect the quantity of food necessary |and east, by marsh meadows ; altogether making a delight: | 


for the support of each individual. The grand Khan Kublai 
is said to have possessed five thousand, and Capt. Jenkins, 
who was at Agra in 1607, and ,delivered a letter from King 
James, to the Emperor Jehangir, relates that the Emperor 
had “twelve thousand elephants, about six thousand with 
teeth, the rest, were females and young ones.” The Empe- 
tor Akabar, the predecessor of Jehangir, allotted two im 








tered his neck—frantic with pain, he seizes his conductor 
_with his trunk, and flings him into the air: he breaks from 
the ranks and plunges onward regardless whether friends 
of foes are destroyed, and continues his devastating course, 


until exhausted by wounds and agony, he sinks at last among | 


the slaughtered, destroying in his fall those who may have 
been safely conveyed through the previous horrors, in the 
cmd upon his back! ‘To render the elephants more effic- 
/ient in fight, large sabres, daggers, and other offensive wea- 
|pons were fastened to their tusks, and every care was taken 
- inspire them with fury against their foes. 
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| It appears by a calculation made by the printer of Steev- 
jens’ edition of Shakspeare, that every octavo page of that 
| work, text. and notes, contains twenty-six hundred and eighty 
‘distinct pieces of metal; which in a sheet, amount to forty- 
\two thousand eight hundred and eighty—the misplacing of 
any one of which would inevitably cause*a blunder !—With 
this curious fact before us, the accurate state of our printing, 
jin general, is to be admired, and errata ought more freely to 
|be pardoned than the fastidious minuteness of the insect eye 
of certain critics has allowed. 





As to the neh, of men to act any where according to their 
pleasure, withoufany moral tie, ne such right exists. Men 
are nevéf in a state of total independence of each other. It 
is not the condition of our natare: nor is it conceivable how 
any man can pursue a considerable course of action without 
producing some degree &f responsibility for his conduct, The 
situations in which men relatively stand, produce the ,rules 
and principles of responsibility, and afford directions b pru- 
dence in exacting it. 








4 Britor’s Correspondence. 

” eGo Rhwu Journal. — 
| Mr Eprror,—The following description of a “ Fox hunt,” 
\is the production of a person now deceased. It was taken 
from a collection of manuscripts, of # miscellaneous charac- 
\ter, which your correspondent had the liberty of examining; 











|and, as it is accurately drawn, for one uninitiated in the mys-| 


lteries of the chase, it may not be unworthy of a corner in 
\the Journal. 

Major Downing, (most of your readers wil] recollect,) in 
‘alate letter, makes honorable mention of a place called 
“}orseneck,” in the town of Westport: on that classic 
ground, our Fox was hunted and taken. B. 

| The Horseneck is a peninsula, connected to the main, by 
lan isthmus thirty rods wide, 
jlength, and about one mile in width. A succession of sand 
'hills is continued for the whole length, from ten to twenty 
\feet high, adjoining the sea shore on the west. ‘The sand 
‘hills are bounded on the north and east by woods of pine, 
|excepting an opening near the middle of the neck: here the 
| huntsmen usually form their line, and wait for the hounds to 
| open, in the north-west. 

| ‘The woods are bordered all the way round, on the north 


The neck is four miles in) 


131 


place. Old Range, excelled by none in figure, speed, scent, 
and wind, takes the lead; the other hounds follow in full 
cry. Reynard courses over the ground at the top of his 
speed, and draws the pack at his heels, making directly for 
the north of the neck. 

The huntsmen now form their line from the sea to the 
opening: the fox in the mean while plays over the sand hills, 
|exerting every nerve to the utmost, manifesting a disposition * 
for leaving the neck. The hounds pursue with unceasing 
cry, animating the huntsmen, and terrifying the poor fox, 
|who now approaches the lines, and wheels in doubt.’ At 
|length he determines to force the lines by way of the marsh, 
jand in passing, three guns are discharged at him without ef- 
| fect, saving a little additional affright from the shouting of 
\the huntsman, 











How like Satan he goes! The pack, in swift pursuit, com- 
\pel him to pass over a plain of marsh, and to cross the Let 
‘upon the ice. When arrived at the Let, he doubts the 
Strength of the ice, and while considering, the hounds ap- 
|pear in sight; “neck or nothing,” says he, and bounds over. 
jin safety. Once more on terra firma, away he scuds again, 
shaping his course for the great wood about nine miles dis- 
tant. The hounds having approached the Let, catch a 
glimpse of reynard stretching on the ice, and fast receding 
from their gaze. 





| Old Range takes a hasty view, and pronouncing the bridge 
l|unsafe for his weight, drives round the head of the Let in 
||silence, two miles out of his direct course, accompanied or 
rather followed by the other hounds; and when arrived at 
jreynard’s landing place, takes the scent with his usual mu- 
sic. The huntsmen follow, a space, and then return dis- 
couraged at their disappointment. At four o’clock im the 
|| afternoon, within two miles of the Horseneck, the fox is seen 
jheading towards the point from whence he started in the 
morning, panting with open mouth. Old Range alone is 
|| sepn seen and heard crying, “Ill have you, Pll have you.” 
‘The fox, finding it impossible to reach the Horseneck, takes 
refuge in a cave under a jarge flat stone. Range comés up 
‘and cries aloud, “here he is, here he is.” A new set of 
/huntsmen repair to the cave. Iron bars and spades are pro- 
‘cured. The sagacious animal hears them and trembles, he 
knows his fast approaching destiny and falls into the follow - 
ling solemn scliloquy :—*Oh! Heavens and Earth ; your 
‘pity has forsaken me now in the extreme of want—here 
I am, chased down, and sheltered for a few moments from 
the jaws of a devouring hound—all hopes of escape have 
left me—nearly exhausted by hunger and fatigue, my pain- 
| ful condition has forbid resistance and advised resignation 
|and forgiveness—I can now realize the closing sensations of 








_,__..| the poor poultry that IT have chased down and borne off in 


triumph—I have felt the same wanton spirit of joy that my 
| pursuers now feel. But the time is fast hastening on, when 
| they shall be made to feelin some shape or other, the same 

painful necessity of resignation thay] now look to for com- 
| fort—the sound of iron bars and spades in removing my fee- 
| ble shelter, is awful beyond description —In the Deed of 
|, life, the condition was to die—sealed by one party, the other, 
|must perform the condition, without having any voice in the 
‘how and when—therefore, die I must—The misery of ap- 
|proaching death is well known, | mentally feel it, but a sense 
| of death is forbidden. It has been likened unto sleep—I have 
‘often welcomed sleep, and have Yelt a sense of its approach, 
but never had any knowledge, from the time of my falling 
After all my reason- 
ing upon death, I have neither brought myself to desire it, 
nor has the awful condition gf my life forbid resistance, and 
compelled me to an inyoluntary resignation, The iron bars 
begin to fift the canopy of my shelter—the hound roars with 


into sweet sleep until I awoke again. 


tore appalling sound—he rushes in—he seizes me, and soon » 
puts an end to @ll sensation, and with my death, dies the 
spirit of the chase.” 


* bal . 7 . * 


The gaiety of the hound sinks into silent moping. He 


|ful resort for foxes and their followers, the huntsmen. Ifleaves the field in solemn walk, under the anguish of hunger, 


ithe month of February, 1818, twenty-five huntsmen, with 
five hounds, entered the neck; leaving three men to guard 
the passway. At the rising of the sun, the hounds were put 
‘upon the scent ; and they soon started a fox from his resting 





\@prriness and bleeding fix t, and says, “1") not hunt any 

|More.” Poor Range! he rests, ,ets recruited, forgets his 

\ promise, and goes at it again; for such is the nature of the 

| hound. 
. 
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Fer the Literary Joumal. 
GENIUS BORN; NOT MADE. 

The doctrine, that the di of talent among men are 
made by education and labor, in fact that “ Labor is the only 
true Genius,” seems to be gaining ground among us, if we 
may judge from the frequency with which it is urged at the 
different literary celebrations. It was supported in a very 


- creditable manner, at the late Commencement in this place, 


by G. T. Metcalf of the graduating class. The repute of this 
doctrine has grown out of the practical turn which every 
thing takes in this country; and there are so few really 
great geniuses, that it is a safe one to inculcate in any part 
of the world, excepting only the danger that it may occasion- 
ally excite an ambition disproportionate to a man’s abilities, 
and which, with all its exertions, is destined to the mortifi- 
cation of having its pretensions, and even its merits disal- 
lowed. 

Every young man should aim high, and then, with labor, 
he will become respectable ; perhaps, eminent. It is quite 
surprising, how great some men have become by hard study, 
in various literary and professional departments, whose nat- 
ural powers were not above mediocrity. They enlarged by 
use, their acquisitive faculties to an extraordinary degree ; 
they may have been eminently useful, but they never be- 
came original and inventive. Let no man deceive himself 
with the hope of making himself a genius. This is a word 
of high prerogative. It indicates the possession not of any 
immediate divine inspiration truly, but of certain “ high gifts 
that horder on divinity,” and which are not easily definable 
by or to those who are entirely unconscious of them. They 
are still, in kind, the same |human powers which all possess 
in various humbler degrees, since it is the true test of ge- 
nius, that its productions’ arrest and control the sympathies 
of all mankind. 

Genius, in its power, is like the mysterious centre of mag- 
netic attraction. All minds and hearts, are ee 
drawn out toward it, they know not why, and are filled with 
the glory and fruition of its divine works,—claiming by their 
very homage, kindred with its nature, and attesting by the 
truth and fervor of their admiration, its higher origin and 
nearer affinity to the a 

* Firs¢ good, first perfect and first fuir."* », 


This is the testimony of every age and country: and its 
force will not probably be impaired by any exceptions in our 
own. But not to be deemed to® vague, let us resort to ex- 
amples. If any being in this lower world is distinguished by 
the hand of his Maker above the rest of his intelligent crea- 
tures, it is the truly great, original, inventive, creative Poet. 
His native perceptions, susceptibilities, capacities, are dif- 
ferent from those of common men. He sees a great deal more 
than they, in the world without; a thousand beautiful combina- 
tions, (suggesting innumerable fancies and emotions,) which 
are lost'to the dead eye of the ordinary observer: to the fa- 
vored places of the ear, where he paid homage to nature, 
he bequeaths associations which render them forever memo- 
rable and sacred te mankind: he perceives new, delicate, re- 
mote relations, the parents of new and striking thoughts: he 
searches “dark bosoms,” and unveils the mysteries of the 
heart and life of man: he does not rest when he has pour- 
trayed the vicissitudes of life and the vanities of human char- 
acter; he ranges beyond the death of the body, along the 
endless destiny of mind. * 

«The misty veil that hides the empyrean world 
From the weak vision of earth’s commoners, 
To the great bard’s keen-piercing, spiritual eye, 
Parts in the midst, as by an angel's wing : 


And his free soul surveys @e circling orbs, 
Converses with their unseen progeny, 


‘ Nature’s untold variety explores ; 


And more than all, blends in the better life, 
Its high employ, its energy divine, 

Its rapture pure, its bliss without a tear@ 
And by this converse plumed to higher flight, 
On wings of seraphim essays to reach 
Creation’s centre, the Eternal Throne : 

Only repelled, when he neglects to bring 
The offering of himself, with all his powers 
In true hamility and grateful love.’’ 


Add to this, that “the great poet understands, and » 
courses the “ music of his mother tongue,” far better than 
other men can do; and you have described, truly not all the 
poet’s work, but enough of it for our present purpose, | 
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Further, there is no 
of the true poet. Other great men are occasionally remem- 
bered and admired, but the memory of the poet dwells with 
the noble and generous in mind, and is constantly renewed, 
with each rising generation, in the hearts of the young. The 
Temple of Fame was reared by elder hands, but the young 
are the guardians and the patrons of its shrine. Their offer- 
ings are the richest and most sincere. The poet lives after 
death, on earth; lives to the mind’s eye, more truly than any 
other man, however great his virtues, his genius, or his 
works. Literary men, and all who have strong, ambitious 
minds, are well aware of this truth, and there is a wide as- 
piration after the fame of a poet. Horace complained in his 
day, of the general rush towards Parnassus— 

** Both fools and learned, we every where write verse.”’ 


| The complaint is tenfold more distressing #t the present day. 
There is an unexampled competition jn the poetical lists of 
England and our own country ; yet with all the incitements 
of‘ ambition, all the accumulations of classic and medern 
‘learning, all the labors and patience of industry, all the efforts 
of real talent, there has appeared but one man in this centu- 
ry, whose statue deserves to be placed in the temple of 








speare and Milton. 


| But genius is not of one kind only. There are various 
forms of it. There is a genius of the understanding ; and it 
was never better exemplified than in the mind.of Newton.— 
|He is commonly cited to prove what a man of moderate abil- 
jities can do, with “ patient attention and reflection.” The 
|humility ofthis great man, while it really favored his per- 
a of truth, and aided his discoveries, led him to depre- 
| ciate his own abilities. But it should be remembered, that 
| when he spoke to common apprehension so poorly of himself, 
|he was looking upward to the powers above him, and the 
| world of truth, that lay beyond the capacity of his present 
|limited faculties ; ‘and not downward, at the ordinary intel- 
jlects and acquirements around him.—The genius of the Im- 
| agination is the most imposing and the most easily recog- 
nized and distinguished: but that of the Understanding is 
not the less real. Sir Isaac had an imagination perhaps of 
no ordinary degree: he essayed both poetry and painting in 
his younger days ; but his good sense toM him where his 
greater strength lay, and he shaped his pursuits in'that di- 
rection. It was the power and reach of his understanding 
that were so remarkable. How may men are to be found, 
who are capable of excluding from their minds all the im- 
pressions of sentiment, of sustaining a definite train of 
thought, undisturbed by any emotion, for hours together ?— 
But admitting that our solitary meditations would not soo 
cecline into a mere revery, it by no means follows that 
could long maintain the same subjects of thought, which oc- 
cupied the mind of the great Newton—the analogies and re- 
lations of Nature. Suppose we had had the same mass of 
facts as clearly before our minds as they were in his, how 
many of us would have been able to draw his inferences and 
announce his discoveries. While particular discoveries are 
abundant, there are only three or four men in an age, who 
know much about this science of analogies and relations, and 
add to our knowledge of general laws. I hope Dr. Metcalfe, 
of New-Yerk, whois now speculating so ably and ingenious- 
ly upon the identity of electricity, magnetism and caloric, 
will prove to be one of those men: it remains to be seen. 


But, it will be asked, may not any one be an Orator 2— 





which we have been speaking, beside the images of Shak-| 





'There is much truth in the old adage— 
| 


‘*For though the Poet ’s born, not made, 
| The Orator may learn his trade.”’ 
|The first line is strictly true: any man of good talents may 
‘indeed make verses, and some such have more facility in 
| rhyming than the true sons of the lyre : in other words great 
numbers cay and do attain to that mediocrity, which neither, 
“ gods, men, nor book-sellers” can endure. The second line 
|requires qualification. Since the poets have ceased to sing 
| their own verses, as in early times, their personal appearance 
nd mode of speech are of little consequence, except to their 
immediate acquaintance. Though Dante after the death o 
Beatrice, wore a savage aspect, and was fearful to look upon: 
his “ Comedy” is not the less “ Divine.” Pope was none the 













tion; but his fitness for an orator, wit 
have been rather questionable, It is ne 






bearing, voice, enunciation, gesture, effect, must all be at- 
tended to, and are all to a great degree, within the reach of 
art. An awkward, slovenly port (and it is of no small con- 
sequence to a public speaker how he carries himself,) may 
+ corrected, a bad voice may be improved, rude enuncia- 
tion and gesture may be amended and polished, and the 
orator may acquire a skill in adapting himself to his audience, 
to times, places, feelings, so as greatly to increase the ef- 
fect of his efforts. But go into public assemblies, and you 
will soon learn, that all the externals of great oratory, are 
merely accessories to something great in the mind. Suppose 
a man perfect in them, without strong reasoning powers and 
imagination, he is but feeble and tiresome. It is not uncom- 
mon, indeed, to hear speeches, whose well studied delivery 
ang gesture, are so out of proportion to the littleness of their 
thoughts, that you listen to them with a sense of the ridicu- 
lous. Power and manner must be combined, to realize our 
conceptions of perfect oratory. 


Here, perhaps, some notice should be taken of the exam- 
ple of Demosthenes, which is eternally cited, in proof of the 
doctrine that an orator may be made of nothing, as we have 
before seen that of Sir Isaac Newton perverted, to prove 
that patience alone can make a philosopher. The faéts are 
equally overlooked in both instances. It can hardly be neces- 
sary to remind those who have seen his writings, or his life, 
that Demosthenes was a man of uncommon powers of mind, 
and of vast ambition. It was the irrepressible energy within, 
that urged him on to the conquest of natural imp@diments, and 
all the other obstacles to his success. It is not the loosening 
of the tongue of every stammerer like Demosthenes, that en- 
ables him to pour forth such tones of eloquence, as those, 
with which the illustrious Athenian convinced and led cap- 


really great orator isa man of genius; he is “a poet in ac- 
tion.” He is almost as rare as the “poet, or philosopher of the 
first rank. There is a wide field for eloquence in this coun- 
try; and yet, notwithstanding the amount of talent directed 
towards public speaking, how few decidedly powerful ora- 
tors, now exist, ompave existed among us: and most of them 
have been but little indebted for their effect, to the graces of 
elocution. Our New-England champion of the Constitution, 
has but one gesture in delivery ; an awkward movement of 
the arms up and down, making what has been appropriately 
termed, with reference to him, the “ lion-paw stroke.” His 
power is in his strong, vehement logic, and cold, bitter irony. 
Had he but a few grains more imagination—but: he is great 
enough ; too great, to be popular in this day of smal] men. 
That there is such a thing as a natural ear for music, with- 
out which no one can be more than a mere mechanical imi- 
tator of sounds, will, I believe, begconceded by almost every 


one 5 although there may be a difference of opinion as to the 


defect, whether, strictly speaking, it be in the external organ, 
rather than in the mind itself. And will any one deny the 
name of genius,though of a lower form, to such divine mas- 
ters as Handel, Mozart, Rossini; who stand as far above the 
ordinary level of the unnumbered musical composers, 8s 
Milton, Byron, and Moore, (between whom and the artists 
above named, there is, perhaps, more than a fanciful resem- 
| Nanee,) are pre-eminent, above the ten thousand poetasters, 


vin their several orders of excellence ? . 


_ I wish it were true that every man who tried, might make 











| 


=. 





less a poet, for resembling in his person, a note of interroga- 


‘himself a great painter or sculptor; for then our country 
‘would not be so sadly destitute, as it is, of good paintings 
/and statuary. We have an abundance of good brown stone, 
but where is the stone-cutter 
‘comic group of Tam O’Shanter and Company ? Whether 
there be any such thing as gentus, or not, it is high time for 
us to be making greater progress in the Fine Agts. 

| In examining the elements of a poet’s constitution, we ean- 
|not fail to observe, that he must have a peculiar sensibility, 
'—a large, full heart of his own, to be able either to probe 
_and search the bosoms of others, or to win and control their 
hearts, which are the depositories of his fame. These warm 
faglings kindle that creative faculty, by which hé is charac- 
terized. We call his the genius of the imagination. I be-~ 





tive, the “fierce democracy” of his native city. In truth, the 


ho will rival Thom’s rich, ' 
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the heart. This is g@abject of itself: I am afraid to attempt 
it, and will leave it p it is. 

It will be asked, how are these men of genius brought to 
light, and are they exempted from labor? Though there is 
much variety in the minds of children, there is less than in 
those of the mature. Out of a hundred boys, receiving pre- 
cisely the same instruction and discipline, a teacher will soon 
select some half dozen, who are decidedly superior to the 
rest in their powers of acquisition, which are the first called 
into exercise: and he may‘also pass by some idle, mischie- 
yous lad, who is destined in the end, to surpass all his fellows. 
Sir Walter Scott, it will be recollected, was set down a 
dance at school, by all but Dr. Blair, who detected some 
gleams of promise in the expression of his countenance. All 
children, of whatever capacities, must learn a certain routine 
of facts in the different departments of knowledge; and as 
the perceptive and acquisitive, faculties are first called into 
exercise, the differences which will be at first most striking, 
will be in the memory of the young, particularly in that of 
words. Parents are generally delighted with the great num- 
her of lines which their children can commit tomemory. But 


a precocious power of this descriptiorfis one that seldom lasts, | 


and generally indicates poverty in the aftergrowth of the 


mind. I had rather hear a child ask one ingenious question, 


or give one good reason for any thing he has observed, than 
hear hinff&epeat the whole New Testament. 

It is not intended then, to assert, that every man of genius 
is so designated from his cradle, that his career may be cer- 
tainly predicted. A remarkable power of the understanding 
will generally be noticed much earlier than one of the imag- 


ination ; but it may be pretty safely said, that a person who 


has reached the age of twenty, without any consciousness 
of the creative impulse of a poet, is not destined to immor- 
tality from his poetic works. 

Education must go on, to a certain point, nearly the same 
with all. But the time will come, and does come, in the 
course of mental developement, when certain decided tastes 
and preferences are manifested in those, whatever may be 
their condition of life, who ite destined to distincacn. Con- 
sult the biography of eminent men. You do not find that 
early circumstances decided their fate ; that is to say, you do 
not find that this man was great, or the reverse, because he 
was born to wealth, had every advantage of education, and 
was directed by anxious friends to that particular course for 
which they thought him best qualified ; nor that another was 
great, or the reverse, because he had none of these circum- 
stances on his side. Wealth, birth, title, do not seem on the one 
hand, to depress and enervate the native energy of real gen- 
ius ; nor on the other, do poverty, misery and neglect, seem 
necessary to cal] it into action. Where it is ina man, it 
will show itself, without, or against external circumstances. 
If Boyle, or Byron, had been born to the most squalid 
wretchedness, I do not believe that they would have been 
greater men on that account. The condition of a man of 
genius, may advance or retard his progress, not prevent it. 
We may find in the list of great men, some who were born 
apparently to the most unhappy fate, who never knew their 
parents, who were surrounded by degrading and vicious ex- 
amples, and bowed down by the most servile humiliation ; 
while, on the contrary, thousands of another sort, with every 
advantage of fortune and education, have gravitated toward, 
and at last, sunk into the very state from which the first men- 
tioned emerged. So far as [ am able to learn the truth on 
this subject, it is, as others have found it, that ordinary men 
generally remain, so far as their own exertions are concerned, 
in the conditions where the accident of birth may have placed 
them; while the greater men, to whom nature has been lav- 
ish of her best gifts, vindicate their supremacy, bend and 
conquer circumstances,are the artificers of their own fortunes, 
the “sons of their own works.” In the noble lines of Dry- 
den, (given to me by one who is conscious of the meaning 
of the word genius,) they may say truly : 

‘* Man makes his Fate according to his mind ; 

The weak, low spirit, Fortane makes her slave, 


But she’s a d , when hectored by the brave. 
I§ Fate weave common thread, I "ll change the doom, 
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lieve, also, that there is, in a very peculiar sense, a genius of] merely made by the will and exercise of the individual, is 
| also corroborated by the fact that its possessor may for a long 


time give the clearest evidence of his endowment, ta 
consciousness of its existence. Men of powe inds, 
generally find themselves out, some very early in life ; but 
they are frequently indebted to the reaction of the popular 
opinion formed by their works, for the full convictionof their 
own superiority. Jt is rare fora man of genius to go through 
life, without expressing his love of fame, and his hope of an 
immortality on earth, in the memory of mankind. Milton, 
gioried in the assurance he felt, that he had written some- 
thing which “ posterity would not willingly let die.” But on 
the other hand, is there a line in the works of Shakspeare, 
oran intimation in any thing which we know of his life, 
to show that he felt and exulted in his strength, ard indulged 
the dream of his immortal honors. His plays are evidently 
written with haste and carelessness; he took no pains for 
‘their accurate preservation; and they have reached us with 
doubtless many additions and alterations by other hands. 
Shakspeare early fet ° 
** That dear necessity of being loved;”’ 

And although disappointed in his domestic affections, he does 
not appear to have resorted to those solaces of ambition end 
fame, 





** That cheer the poverty of desert hearts.” 


| Perhaps this absence of all affectation of a great name and 
if the conscious display of genius, is one of the secrets of 


the power of the great Poet of Human Nature. 


With regard to the labor of men of genius: although they 


are not exempted from the toils of acquisition, they are 
|above the necessity of plodding. They gather and arrange 
facts, and arrive at conclusions, more rapidly than the gener- 
lality of men. Although, as before remarked, a precocious 
| memory in a child is not the best assurance of genius ; yet, 
on the other hand, it is true, with rare exceptions, that men 


‘of genius have great memories. They may not be idle,| 


though their labors have not the arrangement and regularity 
of others. They may become slothful and negligent, and fail 
of attaining the fust measure of their syperiority ; but point 
out, if you can, any man of this deseription, whose curiosity 
and love of knowledge have not le/ him to acquire enough 
to make himself known, if not so well known as he should 
be. Genius and acquisition natural'y belong together. Mil- 
ton was the greatest scholar of his age. One might suppose 
that Byron, if any body, lived without acquirement and study; 
but we learn the contrary, from his biography. His réading 
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Some one will say, it is a hard fate to which We are born ; 
the’ vast majority, to mediocrity and even less. Such is our 
fate nevertheless. “Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
to make one vessel to honor and another to dishonor?” The 
decree of mere power may not justify to our minds, the way 
of our Maker; but if we look farther, we shall discern in 
this, as in all the other appointments of Providence, the 
purpose and the fulfilment of the greatest” good. The end- 
less variety of the natural word is not more necessary to the 
pean of the individual beings who inhabit it, than the di- 
|versity of their powers, conditions and employments is, to 
| thegfeatest happiness of their greatest number. And after 
jall, there is one great common ground of equelity. The 
moral constitution of man, which gives him the perception 
jof right and wrong, and makes him the just subject of a fu- 
\ture retribution, redresses the balance of power, which might 
| otherwise be disturbed by the preponderance of great abili- 
\ties: and thus the humblest man, who enjoys an inferior por- 
‘tion of his maker’s best gifts, may raise himself to the higher 
| degrees of moral excellence. The duties of justice, benev- 
|olence, and piety, are common to all, because all have the 
power to perform them; and the worth of the performance 
is not measured by ability, but by the proportion between 
ability and its result. The sway of mere genius, without 
‘reference to its benevolent exercise, is beginning to decline, 
as Christianity advances ; and a lifg of beneficence is becom- 
|ing a passport to fame. Wilberforce, whose death has been 
|so recently announced to us, was blest with no genius; but 
‘he heard the ery of the oppressed, and devoted his lifeand 
tune to the abolition of the curse of slavery. His name 
be mentioned with honor, to say nothing of future recom- 
penses, when the names of multitudes of greater men who 
gratified a selfish ambition, at the expense of tears and blood 
to their fellow men, are cited with contefpt, or covered with 
oblivion. The spirit of that great philanthropist is borne up 
to heaven upon the prayers of the human race. He was 
‘their friend. Let those who despair of distinction from the 


|force of their abilities, adopt a course like his: they may be 
assured that there is a leaf in the Life-Book even of haman 
memory and gratitude, for all those who dedicate their time, 
their talents and their substance, to increase the knowledge, 
the virtue and @ happiness o@mankind. 

In conclusion, should it be inquired, why so much pains to 
prove that genius is created, not made ; I reply, that in the 
operation of the leading principle, there is too mach tenden- 
‘cy to depreciate and pull down, instead of raising up to a 
healthy standard. [ love liberty and equality, both religious 





was desultory, but vast. Excepting in the exact sciences, he 
was one of the best informed men of his day. Labor does) 
not make the man of genius ; but he derives as much more 
advantage from it than others, as his native mind is greater 


than theirs. 





But are circumstances of no account, as you before said ? : 
the objector may ask. I did notsay they were of no account. | 


I said they had nothing to do with creating those powers of 
/mind which are summed up inthe word genius. Circum- 
stances can do great deal ; they can depress the truly noble, | 
land cover them with neglect and obloquy; they can raise 
'them there ; they can confer and take away wealth, reputa- 
tion, power; they can favor or retard the advancement of, 
those who must advance without them, or in spite of them; 





\the little, the sordig, the base, to high distinction, and keep ie of Cienfuegos. 





‘and political ; but I wish to preserve, if I can, some rever- 
jence for those works and men, that God meant should be 


YS 
| greater and better than the rest. T.G. B. 
| Tenndated by BY*"*d, from the Uriguel Preach of 4bel Mugo, tor the Literary Journal 


THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
“la prevoyance est inutile 
A reculer |"heure immobile, 
Que marque la fatalite.”” 
oe AL¥Fnrep pr Viory. 

Among the desolate mountains which separate the king- 
dom of Valencia from the plains of New Castile, stands the 
A war of intasion had driven the 

monks from its ruined cloisters: the cells were abandoned : 
the wild graas was growing within the chapel: the deserted 
jaltar was despoiled of its sacred ornaments; and alone, 
amidst the general wreck and desolation of the holy spot, 





| 





‘but they cannot make the great heart, the unconquerable 
| will, the creative imagination, the comprehensive understand- 


ing. These divine endowments cannot be wholly concealed) 


A j 
or suppressed ; and at some time, or other, in some place or) 


other, and in some way, or other, will proclaim their own| 


/Majesty, and command the world’s reverence. Their pos-| 
'sessor may have been the child of misfortune and penury, 
‘from the cradle tothe grave; nay, he may have perished) 
prematurely, like Otway and Chatterton, in the desperation, 
of physical wan ; but if the gift of God was in him, depend 
upon it, there . also a record of its power, which cannot 
be lost, before it was taken with him to another life. The 
hapless son of genius, to whom fortune denied his daily 
bread, may have made such rich provision for posterity, in his 
undying works, that remote generations shall call hima ben- 





And with new purple, weave a nobler loom.’ 
That genius depends on an inward impulse, and is 


efactor, and consecrate his fame. But labor and circum- 


stood a large, black marble crucifix. 

The regiment of hussars to which Albert belonged, was 
‘encamped around the ruined monastery; and he had made 
‘his bivouac before the crumbling porch of thie chapel. 
| It was night. The stars glittered in the deep azure, like 
the golden spangles on the mourning robe of a widow of Se- 
ville. The moon was slowly rising in the sky, displaying 
her narrow crescent, like the curved bow of Sagittarius, The 
young officer was lying near the half-extinguished fire of his 
| bivouac, wrapped in his heavy cloak; with his weary head 
lying upon the saddle of his horse. No sound reached him, 
except the sharp chirping of the cricket, tl stamping of the 
horses, fastened to the stakes of the camp; or at long inter- 
vals, the low challenge of tle sentinels. 

Hour succeeded hour, as he lay thinking of his home; of 





stances did not ma ke this man. 


his young betrothed, who was to reward his constancy, after 











his return from the campaign: of Eleanor, with her sweet 
smile, her blue eyes, her long, light hair: of her, whose im- 
age, neither the majestic beauty of the Roman women, nor 
the fascinating graces of the maidens of Grenada, had for a 
moment, caused him to forget. Musing upon his love, upon 
hig.native land, he was conscious of the gradual approach of 
sleep, when a vast, black cloud charged with rain, borne on- 
ward by the risifg sea breeze, came rapidly sweeping over 
the bivouac of the army. Suddenly, the rain began to fall in 
torrents. The young officer rose to seek a shelter from its 
increasing fury; and passed through the door of the old 
chapel; which stood half open, as if inviting him to ehter. 
The interior-was damp, and totally dark, except when the 
vivid flashes of the lightning streamed through the stained 
glass of the tall, narrow windows, upon the tombstones of 
the old knights and the deserted altar of the Saviour. In 


‘ 
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loathing disdain for a life, the last hour 
of which was pre-determined, and known to himself: an hour 


filled with bitter ai 


which,could neither be accelerated nor postponed. 
Peace was at length proclaimed. He returned to his na- 
tive country. He once more saw that Eleanor whom he had 


his illffhitable hope. Her father reminded him that she was 
his beloved. She, blushing, reminded him that she was his 
betrothed. His own mother, his aged mother, who had hoped 


the happiness of her only son; she also reminded him ot his 
first love, of the absorbing desire of his joyous youth. He re- 
mained unmoved alike by the friendship of the father, the 





such a situation, there is an indefinite feeling of dread, over | 
which reason has but little power: and that feeling, the} 
young soldier could not resist, when he found himself sur- | 
rounded by the objects, and affected by the associations of 
that desolate and mournful place. No sound broke the si- 
lence, as he passed up the nave, except the reverberations 
of his own footsteps and the ringing of his spurs upon the 
pavement. A clock struck the hour: and he stood trembling, 
as ke listened. ‘Twelve times the slow hammer rung upon 
the silver-toned bell. 

He heard the creaking of hinges ; and the door of the sac- ] 
risty was slowly opened. A priest, dressed in a black cope, | 








with a @lver cross, advanced, bearing the sacred pyx and the}, 
Consecrated Host. He glided onward, as if his feet scarcely 
touched the marble aisle ; and the sepulchral monuments by |! 
which he passed, sent forth no echo to his footsteps. 
Having placed the chalice upon the altar, he turned to the 
spot where the soMier stood, and beckoned him to approach. 
As if urged by an irresistible power, the latter advanced, and 
knelt on the steps of the altar. He heard the solemn voice} 
of the priest chaunting the service for the dead.—The re-|| 
collections, the pious feelings of his early years came fresh 
to his mind; and he uttered the responses, as he would have 
done in the chyrch of his own native village. When the mass 
was ended, the priest, standing in the midst of the solitary 
and empty chapel, pronounged the words @the benediction. 
He then turned slowly to the officer, and said, “ Young stran- 
ger; the pious service which thou hast now rendered me, 
has delivered my soul from bondage and despair. For two 


that unchangeable hour, towards which he was, every day, 
advancing, ‘Two years thus passed away after that dread- 
ful night; and at length, with his heart oppressed by con- 


pledged to his Eleanor an eternal faith; shuddering, as he 
pronounced the words of that holy obligation which he felt 
would be broken by death, eyen before the expiration of that 
very year. 

Who then did not think that his heart must be the abode 
of happiness—that heart which was so full of bitter and cor- 
roding apprehension ? His courage had been rewarded: he 


jhad risen to high military rank: the wealth of his good moth- 
er had become his own: he possessed the woman whom he 
‘had so passionately loved: every thing appeared to have 


been brought together for his felicity. 

Another event, which is usually the harbinger of the great- 
est joy, came only to add to the weight of his despair. Elea- 
nor presented him with a son; but fate had decreed that he 


struggling long and silently with the misery which this 
thought occasioned, he could no longer conceal or endure it. 
His mother had first noticed the signs of this secret wretch- 


young wife were ajso roused: but he evaded their affection- 
ate solicitations, and kept deeply buried in his heart, the ter- 
rible secret which had poisoned the happiness of his life. 
But one month now remained. One month only, in which 
he could provide for.the future welfare of his family ; and to 
make arrangements for their comfort after he should have 





centuries, have 4 been expiating by this nocturnal penance, | 
acrime committed against the strict rules of my monastic or-_|| 
der. For two centuries, have J been vainly waiting the assis- | 
tance of some human being to complete this toilsome sacri- | 
fice. Every night, the clock has struck ; and for two centu- 
ries, no one has knelt before the altar. Thou alone hast come 
at last, kneeling to Him who forgiveth sin; and hast assist- 
ed my guardian angel to loosen the bands which have en- 
chained my weary spirit and prevented it from ascending to 
the realms of celestial light. Thy piety must be rewarded. 
Ask me any single question—but one, remember! Wahatev- 
er thou dost most desire to know—ask it: and I will an- 
swer.” , 

The soldier tremBled from head to fogt. At length regain- 
ing his courage ; (a man often most gesires to know that, of 








been called to leave them forever. With prudent forethought 
he had put his worldly affairs in order ; and now, with a sto- 
ical indifference awaited his appointed hour: the certainty 


‘of whose approach had restored tranquillity to his soul, like 


the arrival of a long-expected misfortune which has come at 
last. 

The month had expired. His last sun had set. Collect- 
ing all his strength, he called his mother and his wife: he 
revealed his dreadful secret: he prepared to die. 

On a wide terrace at the eastern extremity of the house, 
he sat upon a low couch, between his aged mother, who was 
to lose her only child, and his feeble wift, who would soon 
be without a protector. 

How sad were their oft-repeated faywells! How short 
and how long alternately appeared the night, as hope or fear 
predominated in their agitated bosoms! 








| 
| 
which, for his own happiness, he ought to remain most igno?) 
rant,) he said ; “ Father, tell me the hour which is appointed | 


His eyes watched in the firmament, the rising and setting 


to cheer her failing eyes with the sight of his happiness, of 


love, the devoted attachment of his young betrothed, and the |) 
tenderness of his mother. His thoughts were all directed to! 


cealed sorrow, almost crushed by despair he allowed himself), 
to be borne tothe ¢hurch, to be led to the altar; where he} 


should not watch the growth of the beautiful child. After) 


edness, and it was not long, before the suspicions of his) 


o 


of the “ Reveil of Diana,” and his 

him, kindly inquiring how he had pf 
The young officer rose with difficu 
oppressed by the effect of his painful dream, He pressed his 
own cold palm against the hand of his friend. His heart was 


loved so much, in the days of his thoughtless ignorance, of||filled with mingled joy and sorrow. He had awoke with a 


recovered hope of life: but had lost by that awaking, a be- 
loved wife and son. 





For the Literary Journal, 
AN ADIEU. 
Adieu sweet “sister :” I have loved thee well, 
And knew it not—or deemed a brother’s love 
Alone had formed the offering, and might swell 
| __As pure an incense, as securely dwell 
| Where kindred blood the current could not move, 
| Or ties fraternal warmer hopes repel ; 
As if one father’s love—one mother’s breast— 
| 
| 











Had smiled o’er both gnd both had lulled to rest. 
But when I met thy merely listless look, 
And saw thine eye beam brightly on another; 
My worshipping, for his least smile, forsook— 
His parting hand more eloquently took— 
I felt I could not Buch a kindred brook— 
I knew I must be more or less than brother. 
Adieu forever.—Other years may bring 
! Their vernal beauties and their autumn joys 
| To other hearts—in mine, the voice of sprin® 
Will wake no echo; for the spirit-wing 
Hath lost its lustre ; even hope, that buoys 
The soul forever upward, like a thing 
Unblest of Heaven, is powerless—thine the spell— 
Not mine the power to break it—fare thee well. * 
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| LITERARY NOTICES. 
| Poems anp Prose Warrines, py Ricuarp H. Dana— 
| Boston ; Russell, Odiorne and€@o.—In common with the ad- 


| welcoming a new and enlarged edition of Dana’s Poems, ac- 
‘companied by a selection from the prose writings of the same 
author. ; 
| Every production of real talent,* which increases the 
|amount and elevates or sustains the character of our litera- 
ture, is a source of gratification to all who can appreciate its 
value. But we feel an interest in the contents of the pres- 
,ent volume, which is not always excited within us, by the pe- 
rusal of American poetry of high and acknowledged merit; 
jan interest, which although springing from local causes, and 
|extraneous from the character of the writings themselves, is 
jone which we are by no means, willing to repress or to weak- 
jen. We almost claim Mr Dana asa son of Rhode-Island. 
‘That delightful spot which gives name to our State, was 
|the home of a portion of his ancestry. It was there, that he 
| received the rudiments of his early education; and his gen- 











| agi Som : 
| erous boyhood was familiar with its beautiful and romantic 


1 scenery. Italsoissaid to be “the Island off our New-Eng- 
land coast, upon which those strange appearances were seen” 

which formed the subject of “the Buccaneer,” with which 
the present, as well as the former edition of his poems is 


for the termination of my life.” “ My son,” replied the ven-|of that same pale, crescent moon, on which he had gazed| commenced, 


erable priest, with a mild and sorrowful voice, “ what hast | 
thou reqiired me to reveal ?—Thou hast demanded it.—Lis-| 
ten then. In three years from this time, when the sun throws || 


three years before, from the porch of the ruined monastery 


‘in the mountains of Valencia, 


At length, the horizon was lighted with the first tints of 


it 
Not only the Buccaneer, but most of the other poetical 
| contents of this volume have been too long before the pub- 
lic, and their character is too well known, to require a no- 


upon the earth its first morning beam, thy spirit will depart, the dawn, The song of the morning birds, the shrill notes| tice of that kind which would be expected of us, in relation 


from its earthly abode.” These words had scarcely passed) of the cock announced to the wretched man, the approach! 


the lips of the aged priest, before he disappeared from the 


ished into the air. 


of the sun whose rising he was never more to see, 
, ° 
sight of his companion, leaving no traces by which the latter) 


Ilis hour came. The first ray of light gleamed from the 


toa new work, To these therefore, we should now perhaps 
| deem it necessary only to make a passing allusion, were it 
not for a consciousness that however justly their merit may 


could determine whether he had re-entered the tomb, or van-| eastern sky ; and appeared to leave a luminous track for the}/ be appreciated by many; they have not in comparison with 


The young soldier left the chapel, with a feeling of deep! 
and absorbing melancholy. The hopes of his youth were | 
withered ; and M® felt that they must soon be forever ended.| 
He stood by the side of his companions in arms: in the day | 


passage of the departing spirit. His eyes shut convulsively : 
a sudden chill ran over his quivering lima 

Then came a loud trumpet blast—a confused sound—and 
then, a loud voice, calling, “ Albert—awake—up ! up!” 


He opened his eyes. Around him, was a fair and smiling 


of battle he evinces more intrepidity than he had ever done) landscape, brightening in the beams of: the rising sun. He 


before : but still, his was not that cool, deliberate courage N 


which looks calmly at the approach of death. His heart was) 


was stil! lying near the extinguished fire of the bivouac: the 
mpets of the regiment were sounding forth the quick notes 


the writings of some of our other poets, generally received 
that relative degree of attention to which they are justly en- 
| titled. ’ 
This arises from the fact, that the beauties of Mr Dana’s 
|| poetry are of a character which do not strike the careless 


rr and are indeed not fuliy apparent to any, on @ first 





|perusal. His productions are almost entirely devoid of those 
: attractions which immediately arrest the attention, 


a 


\mirers of native genius, we are pleased at the opportunity of 




































fen and temporary degree of popu- 

larity to the [of far inferior minds. These peculiar- 

ities, which on a more intimate acquaintance, are found to 

constitute the greatest excellence of his poetry, cannot be 
understood at a glance. It requires time and attention to en- 
able the reader to comprehend, the delicate trains of thought, 
the deep, strong feeling, with which it is pervaded. 

We cannot however fully agree with the judgment which 
has sometimes been upon the Buccaneer, in compa- 
rison with the other of our author, by those who un- 
hesitatingly pronouncedt his best production. The tale is 
indeed powerfully conceived, and it is written in a manner 
worthy of that conception. It contains much fine, graphic 
description, and is replete with bursts of true poetry: but 
however deeply we may feel the force of detached portions, 
the effect of the whole js certainly weakened, by its incon- 
gruoys union of the natural and the probable, with the su- 
pernatural and the marvellous. We feel this, in many of its 
otherwise finest passages, in which the rich and glowing de- 
scriptions of natural scenery, and powerful delineations of 
human feeling, are weakened by the presence of their spéc- 
tral accompaniments. For this reason, in selecting from his 
poems, we prefer the “Changes of Home,” and his other 
pieces of a similar character, to the more romantic scenes of 
the Buccaneer: and in his prose writings also, which are 
themselves almost poetry, we derive a higher pleasure from 
the deep, subdued, manly feeling, the true description of ele- 
vated human nature, which is contained in his sketches like 
«the Son,” to the mere highly wrought tale of Paul Felton. 
Our author’s descriptions of nature are too true to their orig- 
inal, to combine well with any thing which is false or unnat- 
ural. If, xpression may be allowed—his realities are 
too real to permit their union with any thing which changes 
or affetts their nathre. His strength lies in that department 
of poetry, which pourtrays the endearments, the associations, 

g the trials and sorrows of domestic life. These appear to be 
the congenial element of his warm heart and fine feelings; 
and it is from among them, that his lyre sends forth its deep- 
est and sweetest tones. We have already alludued to “ the 
Changes of Home,” and will give a few extracts from that 
poem, as examples of the truth of our last observation. 

“Such was the Vale. And then within it, played 

Edward, a child, and Jane, a little maid. 

I see them now no more, where once they stood 

Beside the brook, or ’ngath the sloping wood. 

The brook flows lonely’on ; o’er mimic mound 

No longer made to leap with fairy bound ; 

Then, as they built the little dam and mill, 

There tongues went prattling with the prattling rill, 

As if the babes and stream were playmates three, 

With cheerful hearts and singing merrily. 

The tiny labor’s o’er, the song is done 

The children sang; the rill sings on alone. 


How like eternity doth nature seem 

To life of man—that short and fitful dream! 

1 look around*me: nowhere can I trace 

Lines of decay that mark our human race. 

These are the murmuring waters, these the flowers 
I mused o’er in my earlier, better hours. 

Like sounds and scents of Yesterday, they come.— 
L@z years have passed since this was last my home ! 
And I am weak, and toil-worn is my frame ; 

But all the vale shuts in, is still the same : 

"T is I alone aim changed ; they know me not: 

I feel a stranger, or as one forgot. 


The breeze that cooled my warm and youthful brow, 
Breathes' the same freshness on its wrinkles now. 
The leaves that flung around me sun and shade, 
While gazing idiy on them as they played, 
Are holding yet their frolic in the air ; 
The motion, joy and beauty still are there— 
But not for me !”— 


There is a fine picture of high-minded, delicate feeling in 
the following brief passage. 


“°T was rumored round, they better days had known, 
And we in pity would have kindness sh »wa— 
Kindness of fellowship: not proffered aid, 

To be with forced and humbling thanks repaid. 
We saw they liked it not. A show of scorn 
Was in their smile: oh, they were higher born, 
And sought out our retirement, where to hide 
Their fortune’s fall.” 


There is in the two following extracts, much true and sim- 
ple pathos. They are equally characterized by warmth of 
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“ Ah, sweet it is to gaze upon the face 

Long seen but by the mind ; to fondly trace 

Each look and smile again.—’T is life renewed— 
How fresh! How dim was that by memory viewed! 
And, oh, how pines the soul—how duvth it crave 
Only a moment’s look !—’T is in the grave— 

That lovely face ; no more to bless thine eyes.” 


“ Oh, gentle is thy silver ray, fair moon, 
Meet guard art thou for those to part so soon. 
There’s pity in thy look ; and we below 
Do love thee most, who feel the touch of wo.” 


There is the same flow of kind and gentle feeling, through 
jall those of his productions, which refer to the sympathies, 
the cares or the habits of domestic life. Of this, the first 
‘lines of “The Husband’s and Wiife’s Grave,” afford a fine | 
example. 


“Husband and wife! No converse now ye hold, 

As once ye did in your young days of love, 

On its alarms, its anxious ‘hours, rf lays, 

Its silent meditations, its gfad hopes, 

Its fears, impatience, quiet sympathies ; 

Nor do ye speak of joy assured, and bliss 

Full, certain and possessed. Domestic cares 

Call you not now together. Earnest talk 

On what your children may be, moves you not, 

e Ye lie in silence, and an awful silence: 

°T is not like that in which ye rested once 

Most happy—silence eloquent, when heart 

With heart held speech ; and your mysterious frames, 

Harmonious, sensitive, at every beat, 

"Bouched the soft notes of love. 

Stillness profound, 

Insensibie, unheeding, folds you round : 

And darkness as a stone, has sealed you in: 

Away from all the living, here ye rest, 

In all the nearness,of the narrow tomb: 

Yet feel ye not each other’s presence now. | 

Dread fellowship! together, yet alone. 

Throughout the whole of his poetry, we find the same | 

rapid, but yet clear and minute perception of the beauties of| 
nature, of her dependencies and connexions, her fine and| 


delicate analogies: the same full, overflowing sympathy | 
with every thing into which the spirit of life has been infuised. | 
There is a burst of this true poetic feeling in the closing 


sentences of “The Dying Raven.” 








re “ Who scoffs these sympathies, 
Makes mock of the divinity within ; ‘ 
Nor feels he, gently breathing through his soul, 
The universal spirit.—Hear it cry, 
‘How does thy pride abase thee, man, vain man! 

How deaden thee to universal love, 

And joy of kindred with all humble things— 

God's creatures all’"— 
| And surely it is so: 

He who the lily clothes in simple glory, 

He who doth hear the ravens cry for food, 

Hath, on our hearts, with hand invisible, 
In signs mysterious, written what alone 
Our hearts may read.—Death bring thee rest, poor Bird.” 





Among the poems which have been added in the preseat | 
|edition, we think the one entitled “ Thoughts on the Soul,” | 
is decidedly the best. It is remarkable not only for its strong, | 
| vigorous style, but for the elevated, wide-spreading range of 
‘thought by which it is distinguished. From this, we intend- 
ed to extract several passages, with which we have been! 


\much pleased: but our limits will only permit the quotation | 


-- 


~ ? 
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A beauty see—that I this mother mild 


Should leave, ana go with care, and passions fierce and wild! 


How suddenly that straight and glittering shaft 


Shot thwart the earth! In crown of living fire, es 


Up comes the Day! As if they conscious, quaffed 

The sunny flood ; hill, forest, city spire 

Laugh,in the wakening light.—Go, vain desire ! 

The dusky lights are gone: go thou thy way! 

And pining discontent, like them, expire ! 

Be called my chamber Peace, when ends the day ; 

And let me with the dawn, like Pirerim, sing and pray.” 
The selections from the prose writings of Mr Dana con- 
sist principally of the best numbers of “ The Idle Man.”— 
Thege have lost none of their interest in their new dre@s. 
Their style is amogg our best speciments ef pure, expressive, 
vigorous English. The reading coffmunity have received 
a favor by their republication, as the work in which they first 
appeared, had become extremely rare. 


Tur History or CHARLEMAGNE ; by G. P. R. James, Esq. 


|author of the History of Chivalry and the Crusades, Riche- 


lieu, &c. New-York. J. and J. Harper. This book, which 
fofns the sixtieth number of Harpers’ Family Library, is the 
first of an intended series of biographical works, in which 
its author is engaged, to be entitled “ France, in the Lives 
of her Great Men.” We have been surprised that this en- 
terprize has not been undertaken before the present time ; 
as the want of a concise and popular narrative of the events 
of the early history of France has been long felt. The task 
could'not have been confided to better hands. Mr James, 
is in every respect, fully qualified to supply the want occa- 
sioned by this deficiency. ‘The extent of his historical re- 
searches, and the deep interest which he manifests in every 
thing which relates to the chivalry of the olden time, render 
the author of “ Darnley,” of “ Philip Augustus,” and of the 
“History of the Crusades,” peculiarly fitted for the present 
purpose, . 

This volume is a record not only of the achie®ements of 
one of the greatest men, but also of the events of one of 
the most important eras in the history of the middle ages. 
The times, theamen, the condition of society, of its magners 
and customs ; the state of religion, and the progress of great 
military enterprizes, afford subjects of high and absorbing 
interest, on which Mr James has evidently bestowed much 
time and labor, If his proposed series of biographical works 
are all as well and as faithfully written as the present, the 


\publishers of the American Family Library will have an op- 


portunity of incorporating in their collection, a number of 
volumes which will in no small degree, increase its already 
acknowledged value, 


It has been stated in several of the newspapers, that Hon, 
Josigh Quincy had resigned? or had intimated his intention 
of resigning the office of President of Harvard University : 
and in some of the paragraphs, it has been reported that a 
meeting of the Corporation had been notified, for the pur- 
pose of appointing his successor, It however appears by 
the Boston papers, that the rumor is without foundation. 
The Presidency of Waterville College, in Maine, is still 
vacant. We learn by the Salem papers, that since the te 
der of that office was made to Professor Caswell of Browg 

















of the lines with which it commences. 
“It is the Soul’s prerogative, its fate, i 
To shape the outward to its own estate. i 
If right itself, then all around is well : | 
If wrong, it makes of all around, a hell. 
So multiplies the Soul its joy or pain, i 
Gives out itself; itself takes back again. | 
Transformed by thee, the world hath but one face— | 
Look there, my Soul! and thine own features trace! || 
And all through time, and down etegnity, i 
Where’er thou goest, that face shall look on thee.” i 
The former edition closed with the sho m, entitled | 
“ Daybreak,” which still retains its place mm we who can || 
appreciate the labors of a true poet, will recognize his im- 
press, in these finished stanzas; particularly in the two fol-| 
lowing. 
“ And whegl grieve, O, rather let it be 
That I, wh6m Nature taught to sit with her, 
On her — mountains, by her rolling sea— 
Who when her winds are up, with mighty stir 
Of woods and waters—feel the quickening spur 





| 
i 





feeling and delicacy of expression. 





‘To my spirit; who as my own child, 
Do love the flower ; and in the ragged bur, 


|| University, and by him declined, the Corporation have elect- 


ed Rev. Rufus Babcock, who is now pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Salem. We have not learned whe titer 
Mr Babcock will accept the appointment. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We insert with much pleasure in the present number, the 
favor of T.G. B. Itis certainly a very ably written paper, 
The theme on which it treats, is one upon which there exists 
much diversity of sentiment. Itis a subject of much im- 
portance, particularly as connected with the theories of edu- 
cation ; and opens a wide field for investigation and discus- 
sion. If any of our other correspondents will maintain the 
opposite ground with equal ability, we shall be happy to hear 
from them: for in the words of Mr Equipoiee, “ there is a 
great deal to be said on both sides.” 

The poetical version of the extract from Telemachus, 
would have been inserted in the present number, had it ar- 

ived in time. It reflects credit on the translator, whom we 
hope to number among our regular correspondents. It is on 
file for our next. 
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GAiscellancous Selections. 


THE LYE. 

Mis poen, from the pen of Sir Walter Raleigh, is said 
to have been composed on the evening previous to his exe- 
cution, October 17th, 1618. This assertion is, however, not 
generally credited. It was probably written several years 
before that time. The antique spelling is here preserved,| 
for the sake of the rhyme.] 








| 
Goe, soule, the bodie’s guest, 

Upon a thankiesse arrant: 

Feare not to touch the best, 

® The truth shall be thy warrant. e | 
Goe, since I needs must dy 

And giv@the world the lye. 

, 


Goe, tell the Court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood. 
Goe, tell the Church, it shews 
What's good, and doth no good. | 
If Church and Court reply ; i 
Then give them both the lye. | 
} 


Tell Potentates, they live, 
Acting by others actions ; | 
Not loved, unless they give ; 
Not strong, but by their factions, | 
If potentates reply : 
Give potentates the lye. | 


Tell Men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of State ; 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice, only hate. 
And if they once reply: 
Then give them all the lye. 


~~ won 4 that brave it most, 
hey beg for more, by spending, 
Who in therr greatest py . 
Seek nothing but commending. 
And if they nfake reply : 
* Spare not to give the be. 


Tell Zeale, it lacks devotion ; 
Tell Love, it is but lust ; 
* Tell Time, it is but motion ; . 
Tell Flesh, it is but dust; 
And wish them, not reply : 
For thou must give the lye. 


Tell Age, it daily wasteth ; 
Tell Honour, how it alters ; 
Tell Beauty, how she blasteth ; 
Tell Favour, how she falters. 
a as they shall reply; 
. Give each of them the lye. 


Tell Wit, how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of nicenesse ; 
Tell Wisdom, she entangles 
Herself in over-wischesse ; . . 
And if they do reply ; ® 
Straight give them both the lye. 


Tell Physicke, of her boldnesse ; 
io a Wl, it is pretension ; 
ell Charity, its coldnesse ; 
Tell Law, it is contention. 
And as they yield reply ; 
So give them still the lye. 


Tell Fortune, of her blindnesse ; 
Tell Mature, of decay ; 
Tell Friendship, of unkindnesse ; 
. Tell Justice, of delay. 
And if they dare reply ; 
Then give them all, the lye. 


Tell Arts, they have no soundnesse, 
But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell Schooles, they want profoundnesse, 
And stand too much on seeming. 
If Arts and Schooles reply ; 
. Give Arts and Schooles, the lye. 


Tell Faith, it ’s fled the citie ; 
Til how the County erreth : 
Tell, Manhood shakes off pitie ; 
Tell, Virtue least preferreth. 
And if they do reply ; 

Spage not to give the lye. 


So, when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Although to gave the lye, 
Deserves no legs than stabbing : 
Yet stab at th@, who will— 
No stab the soule can kill. 





-* 





aa ‘ley, as a solemn funeral song, in a play entitled “ The Con- 


i Are shadows, not substantial things ; 


DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST. 
[These stanzas were written by the dramatist James‘Shir- 


tention of Ajax and Ulysses.” Shirley flourished in the reign 
‘of Charles the First, and died in 1666.] 


The glories of our birth and state 


There is no armour against fate: 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down ; . 
And in the dust, be equal made 
With the poor, crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield : 

They tame but one another still. 

Early or late, 
* They stoop to fete ; 

And must give up thejr marmuring breath, 
While they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow— 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds. 
Upon Death’s purple altar, now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds ; 
All heads must come ‘ 
To the cold tomb: 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON. ° 
{This sonnet was written by Colonel Richard Lovelace, 
while confined in the Westminster gate-house, in 1642. It 
was an universal favorite among the Cavaliers of his time ; 
by whom its author was held in high*esteem and admiration. 
He was an elegant and accomplished man, but crushed by 
the weight of adversity, died in obscurity and wretchedness.] 


When love with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates ; 

And my divine Althea brings, 
To whisper at my. grates ; 

When I lie tangled iu her hair, 
And fettered by her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no leaving Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crowned, 
Our breasts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief, in wine we steep, 
When health and draughts go free; 

Fishes that tipple in the deep, : 
Know no such liberty. 


When, linnet-like, confined I 

* With shriller note, shall sing 
The mercy, sweetness, majesty, 

And glories of my king; 

When F shall voice aloud, how good 
He is; how great, should be ; 

The enlarged winds that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars, a cage. 

Minds innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. , 


THE BRIDE'S FAREWELL. 
Farewell Mother !—tears are streaming 
Down thy tender pallid cheek : 
I, in gems and roses gleaming, 
On eternal sunshine dreaming, 
Scarce this sad farewell may speak. 
Farewell mother! now I leave thee, 
And thy love unspeakable— 
.One to gherish—who may grieve me, 
One ul who may deceive me ; 
FareWell mother !—fare thee well. 
Farewell Father! thou art smiling ; 








Round me, in affection 
asses 


Wishing “ joys”—but ne’er 
Why a blessed bride should weep. © 


Suffered wrath our breasts to fill— 
F’er gave looks or words that sever 
Those that should be parted never ?— 


¢oister, dearest, fare thee well! 
Farewel) Brother !—thou a a 
_ Gently off, these tears of 


And the grief that fresh w ing, 
Thy most holy kiss is hushi 
an I e’er meet love like thine ? 


Farewell, brave and gentle brother ! 
Thou more dear than words may tel]l— 
Love me yet—although another 
Claims Ianthe,—father—mother— 
AH beloved ones ; fare ye Wel] !— 


ON AN OLD ENGRAVING OF A NUN. 


°T is a most wond’rous mockery of life ! 

A dirty scroll, and lined with Gatier ink, 

Is all | gaze upon: and yet how rife, 

With beauty and devotion! one might drink 

From those meek, pensive lips and drooping eyes, 
Love that would lift a demon to the skies, 

Or plant an Eden on Destruction’s brink! . 

Sure, on her saintly smile, we need but look, 

To read the entrancing promise of that book 
Which in one hand she clasps ; and dare we think 
Of virgin youth, and loveliness, and bliss 

Too heavenly for a world so fallen as this,— 

But no—still, still, be the fair fin, prest 

Upon those hallowed folds that cu her pure breast. 


Lady Wallace and David Hume were partial to each other. 
They once crossed the frith from Kinghorn to ion togeth- 
er, when a violent storm rendered the engers apprehen- 
sive of asalt water death ; and herladyship’s terror induced 
her to seek consolation from her friend, who, with infinite 

Sfroid, assured her, “he thought there was great proba- 





dear friend,” said Lady Wallace, “ which do you think they 
will eat first?” “Those who are gluttons,” replied the his- 
torian, “will undoubtedly fall foul of me; but the epicures 
will attack your ladyship.” : 

While the learned Francis Moreli was bhsy preparing his 
edition of Libanius for the press, he was told that his wife 
was suddenly taken ill.—“I have but two or three periods,” 
said Morell, “to translate, and then, I’ll come to her.” Pre- 
sently after, he was informed she was dying, “I have only 
two words to write, I'll be with her immediately.” Presently 
they brought him word she was dead— with great calmness 
he said: “I am very sorry, for she was really a mighty good 
woman.” 

When Archbishop Fenelon was Almoner to Louis XIV., 
his Majesty was astonished one Sunday, to find, instead of 
the usyal crowded congregation, only himself and his atten- 
dants, the priest, and other officers of the Chapel. “What 
is the meaning of this?” said the King. The Prelate an- 
swered, “I caused it to be given out that your Majesty would 
not attend Chapel to-day, in order that you might see who 
came here to worship God, and who to flatter the King.” 


Ay Acquatntance.—An yninformed Irishman, bag 
the Sphinx alluded to in company, whispered to a jend, 
“Sphinx, who’s he now ?” “A monster, man.” “Oh, a Miins- 
terman ; I thought he was from Connaught,” replied our Ir- 
ishman, determined not to seem totally unacquainted with 
the family. 

Sleep has often been mentioned as the image of death; 
so like it,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “that [ dare not trust 
it without my prayers.” There resemblances, indeed, are 
striking and apparent ; they both, when they seize the body, 
leave the soul at liberty : and wise is he that remembers of 
both, that they can be safe and happy only by virtue. 

There is no virtue that adds so noble a charm to the finest 
traits of beauty, as that which exerts itself in watching over 
the tranquility of an aged parent. There are no tears that 
give so noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence, as the tears 
of filial sorrow.—St. Julian’s Letters. 








Yet there’s sadness on thy brow— 
Mingled joy and ] or, wiling 
All my heart, from that beguiling r 
Tenderness, to which I go— 
Farewell father! thou didst bless me, 
Ere my lips thy name could tell ; 
He my should caress me, 
Who should solace—may oppress me ; 


.. 
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* Father! guardian, fare thee well! 
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Farewell sister !—have we ever — \ ) 








sang , 
bility of their rope bon for fishes.” “And pray, my # 
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